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FALL OF THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARKS, VENICE. 


By Luca 


(Hon. Corr. M., Milan), Director for the Conservation of Monuments in Lombardy. 


HE fall of a monument of such exceptional importance as the Campanile of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, could not fail to produce a vivid and painful impression on all sides, owing to its 
imposing mass, its intrinsic interest to artist and historian alike, and the countless 

memories associated with an existence of over one thousand years. Towering as it did above 
allother monuments in a city distinguished no less by itssingular conformation than by its wealth 
of artistic and historical associations, the Campanile of St. Mark’s supplied the dominant note 
in the traveller’s synthetic impression of Venice. It was the centre round which those who had 
visited the city found it easiest to group their memories of Venice; it was the attraction, the 
immediate and manifest goal of those who still looked forward to such a visit. It is not 
difficult to understand, therefore, that its sudden disappearance has left a void to which the 
mind refuses to adapt itself, and people naturally desire some immediate explanation of the 
catastrophe, as though this might help them to accept with resignation an occurrence to which 
the imagination at first refuses credence. 

The very gravity of the disaster makes one hesitate to formulate the causes which led to 
it, with that precision which the general demand for a prompt explanation renders desirable. 
In order to define the main elements of the catastrophe and prepare the mind to form a full 
and exact conception of them, a careful study of the facts is required, and these cannot be 
fully known until the results of the inquiry now set on foot with a view to ascertaining, as 
far as possible, the causes of the unexpected collapse, are made public. 

Though the early chroniclers are unable to agree as to the precise date of the foundation 
of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, it seems probable that the work of construction was begun by 
Pietro Tribuno Memmo, who filled the post of Doge from a.p. 888 to a.p. 912. 

At this date excavations were made down to the stratum of clay found over large povr- 
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tions of the alluvial gravel of the Venetian lagoon, which was reached at a depth of only 
84°30 metres. A footing was obtained in this clay by means of piles formed of tree-trunks, 
0:26 metre in diameter, this pile-work being made to extend to the zone surrounding the 
foundations. On top of the piles was placed a zatterone, a solid raftlike structure consisting 
of a double layer of planks, and on this were erected the foundation walls, consisting of six 
courses of large stone blocks, of which the lowest course, resting on the <zatterone, projected 
about 0°35 metre on every side for the purpose of increasing to some extent the area of the 
base. 

These details, which we owe to the painstaking researches carried out in 1885 by Cay. 
Giacomo Boni, the architect at present in charge of the excavations in the Roman Forum, have 
discredited once and for all the old tradition, according to which the foundations of the Cam- 
panile are said to have been carried to a fabulous depth, with a consequent large increase in 
the area of the base. Asa matter of fact, the foundations prove to have been out of all 
proportion to the remarkable height of the Campanile, the actual ratio being less than 1 
to 20. This circumstance suggests the following questions :—Was the total height—of 
100-32 metres above the ancient level of the Piazza—to which the Campanile eventually 
attained, really the height contemplated by its builders when they fixed the depth of the 
foundations? Or was this height gradually added to, in the course of works which extended 
over six hundred years, until the superincumbent load came to exceed the limits which the 
foundations were able to support ? 

In endeavouring to answer these questions, we must first of all note the fact that, in spite 
of there being no records or drawings of the original plan, we are driven to the conclusion 
that the height originally contemplated by the builders of the ninth century can have been 
but little lower than that which was eventually attained in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and which remained unchanged until the last few days. As a matter of fact, the 
lower part of the Campanile, with its little angle windows following the course of the inclined 
planes leading to the upper portion, rose to a height of about 54 metres, a height which 
we may assume to have been in harmony with the plans used in laying out the foundations, 
for, since the base was 12°80 metres square, the height of the solid portion of the Campanile 
was little more than four times its breadth. Nor are we justified in assuming that when the 
work of construction was first put in hand there was any intention of adopting more squat 
proportions, since it is manifest that the idea was to add to the impression of slenderness by 
means of the pilasters, connected above by arches, on the four sides of the tower. 

This height of 54 metres was not reached till the days of Domenico Morosini, who was 
Doge from 1148 to 1156, and whose portrait in the great Council Hall of the Ducal Palace 
serves to record the fact that “sub me admirandum opus campanilis S$. Marci construitur.”’ 
An offering of two hundred pounds, Venetian currency, made by one Ottone Baseggio in 1133 
“in order that the tower may be completed,” tends to confirm the supposition that it was 
about the middle of the twelfth century that the bell-tower was finished, although the belfry 
itself was still to be added. 

This massive lower portion, with its internal inclined planes supported by pillars con- 
nected one with another by series of arches, was composed for the most part of bricks 0°08 m. 
in thickness, with sides 0°40 m. square, in imitation of the Roman brickwork, reinforced at 
the outer angles with a few courses of Istrian stone. It should, moreover, be noted that it 
was not long before this lower part of the building suffered injury. The fire which broke out 
in Venice during the massacre of the Candians in 976 a.p. extended as far as the base of the 
Campanile. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century it was decided to add to the tower the loggiu or 
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belfry and the famous coronumento cuspidale. In regard to this part of the work we 
must assume that the original idea was not carried out in the building which has just 
perished. Undoubtedly an arched belfry must have been contemplated in the original plans ; 
but the cusp was meant to rise directly above this belfry, in a conic or pyramidal form and 
not with a square base, and placed on top of a heavy attic, as was the case in the design after- 
wards adopted. The total height, therefore, originally intended was somewhat less than that 
actually attained in 1517. It ought properly to have been about nine metres lower, this being 
the measurement of the almost solid mass, devoid of openings, which the builders insisted on 
interposing between the belfry and the heavy pyramidal roof—with a result which, as we now 
see, was questionable from both the technical and the wsthetic standpoint. 

It was about 1178 that the first belfry was erected through the agency of Maestro 
Barattiero, but this must have been a somewhat unstable piece of work, since we find it had to 
be repaired or renewed in 1329 by Maestro Montagnana. F'rom this date onwards the 
records are less scanty, and we read of various injuries sustained by the Campanile. In 
addition to others of which no record has been kept, there was a fire, close to the Campanile, 
during the festival at the accession of the Doge, Michel Steno, in 1400; in 1417 the wood- 
work of the roof was set on fire by lightning; in 1436 another conflagration destroyed the 
shops round the base of the Campanile. All these accidents must have inaugurated a 
condition of decay in various parts of the building, which was destined in the course of time 
to produce its results. In 1490 the belfry was again damaged by one of the numerous 
thunderbolts attracted by this great mass towering above the lagoon. It was, therefore, 
decided in 1510 to rebuild the loggia in a more substantial form. The records tell us that 
the task was entrusted to a certain Maestro Buono, but an earthquake interrupted the work 
and prevented the bells from being rung for several days. In 1514 both the heavy attic and 
the pyramidal roof were at last completed, and in 1517 the revolving statue of the Angel 
Gabriel, a lily in its left hand, its right raised in the act of benediction, attracted the eyes of 
all who sought to learn the direction of the wind. Thus more than six centuries had passed 
before the original purpose of Pietro Tribuno Memmo was realised. 

It is scarcely a matter for surprise that, in planning a total additional height of 44 metres 
from the floor of the belfry to the head of the angel, the builders should have omitted to take 
into account the limits of resistance possessed by the foundations, when we remember that a 
tradition fortified by the lapse of centuries asserted that the foundations had been carried 
down to a fabulous depth. Moreover, the lower part of the tower, although it had been in 
existence for hundreds of years, showed but little deterioration, with the exception of a slight 
subsidence of but little importance compared with that of other less daring structures in 
Venice. ‘lhis, too, in spite of the fact that the roof added in the early part of the sixteenth 
century had raised the load on the foundations to the not inconsiderable figure of six kilo- 
grammes per square centimetre of their total area. 

It should be added that this important addition to the height of the Campanile had the 
effect of exposing it to much greater risks from electrical discharges. In 1548, 1565, 1656, 
1745, 1761 and 1762, lightning wrought havoe on its mass of masonry. A remedy for this 
was found in the lightning-conductor fixed on the tower by Toaldo in the year 1776, but, 
unfortunately, this was subsequent to the thunderbolt of April 28, 1745, which wrought greater 
damage to the Campanile than it had ever before sustained, causing no less than thirty-seven 
fissures, the repair of which, though carried out with insufticient thoroughness, involved an 
expenditure of 8,000 gold ducats. 

These various circumstances must not be lost sight of in any attempt to trace the 
causes of the catastrophe of the 14th of July last. The mass of masonry, erected without 
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any special precautions in the way of binding the materials together, exposed as it was to 
unusual pressure, and shaken by thunderbolts and earthquakes, must have undergone a slow 
but continuous process of disintegration in its general structure, and of actual fracture in 
some places, with the result that it was reduced to a condition of precarious stability. This 
is the first conclusion with which we are confronted, and it would by itself serve to explain 
the sudden catastrophe that has occurred. Nor need we believe that the causes of this 
catastrophe are even partly to be sought for in the foundations, even admitting that these 
may have been disproportionate to the mass which they so long supported. Had there been 
any kind of movement in the foundations, it would have been evidenced by a disturbance 
of equilibrium in the building before and during the catastrophe itself: whereas the 
insaccamento of the débris and their minute disintegration lead one to believe that the masonry, 
already affected by serious general decay, had become, as it were, devoid of all power of 
resistance, and thus readily lent itself to a reopening of the old wounds of 1745. And here 
we come face to face with the question as to how far the recent catastrophe might have been 
avoided, retarded, or minimised. 

In order to reply to these questions, it would be necessary to know the exact condition of 
the Campanile during the ultimate phase of its existence—i.c. from the instant when the 
movement which eventually led to its downfall first became apparent. The extreme brevity 
of this ultimate phase (three days, nineteen hours), and the complete collapse of the whole 
mass, prevented and still prevents us from obtaining the data necessary to reconstruct the 
history of this phase and draw the necessary deductions therefrom. An inquiry has been promptly 
opened by the Minister of Public Instruction, Signor Nasi, and the Committee assembled 
at Venice shortly after the disaster. The Committee of Inquiry may, perhaps, succeed in 
collecting enough facts to enable them to trace the development of the catastrophe, and throw 
light on what may have been its most probable immediate cause. In the meantime we must 
content ourselves with the few data at present known and sufficiently authenticated. In the 
first place it will be of interest to remember that for some years past considerable apprehension 
has been felt in regard to the stability of the Campanile. We must not, however, attach 
undue importance to pronouncements which, since the disaster, have been and will doubtless 
continue to be published by persons who imagine that they can now claim credit for having 
foreseen its downfall all along. These prophets confined themselves for the most part to the 
expression of fears based on mere impressions and totally unsupported by any profound 
knowledge of the actual condition of the monument. <A proof of this may be found in the fact 
that no specific proposal accompanied any of their prophecies, while the utmost that those who 
possessed a first-hand knowledge of the actual state of the monument could have done in the 
way of sounding a reasonable and effectual alarm would have amounted to some such warning 
as this: “The Campanile of St. Mark’s was built at various periods of time, from various 
materials, by various processes. After standing for centuries, it is now in a dangerous 
condition, and your first duty above all others is to avoid any innovation or meddling which 
may tend to aggravate its precarious state.” This was the essential condition on which a 
prolongation—though not an indefinite prolongation—of its precarious condition might be 


hoped for. 

Actual measures of general restoration did not appear to be so easily advisable. In fact, 
even if men had realised how far the general decay of the walls had progressed, it would not 
have been a case of pronouncing on the probable result of clamping with iron girders or even 
on the effect of underpinning, since neither the one nor the other would have proved eftica- 
cious or even advisable, except in dealing with defects confined to special parts of the whole 
mass, or in case it had been found necessary to restore certain definite portions of the 
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building. In other words, even if the catastrophe had not been so sudden, it would have been 
very difficult—if not altogether impossible—to devise or adopt any measures which would 
have proved truly radical and efficacious. By this I do not wish to imply that the condition 
of the Campanile should have been viewed with fatalistic indifference, or that we ought to 
have awaited with resignation the moment of its downfall. For instance, there was one 
fissure, which, though insignificant in appearance, and therefore treated as of little conse- 
quence, suddenly became very serious and proved to be one of the determining factors in the 
final catastrophe. It will be remembered that there were close to the corners of the Cam- 
panile—to be precise, along the left side of each of its internal walls —a series of small windows 
which served to light the various inclines leading to the belfry, there being one window to 
each of the landings forming the turnings of the inclines. These small windows, of which 
there were eight on each side of the Campanile, were very happily arranged in so far as the 
purpose of giving light to the various parts of the inclines was concerned, but occurring, as 
they did, in close proximity to the corners of the tower, they constituted an effective source 
of weakness. It will be readily understood, therefore, that a crack which began at the lower 
window on one of the sides of the Campanile and extended as far as the last window but one, 
thus placing the various window openings in communication with one another, meant a very 
extensive solution of continuity—and this in a vertical direction — between two of the faces of 
the Campanile. 

As luck would have it, this fissure, which was not very alarming in appearance, and from 
the nature of the case did not extend very rapidly, was not kept under proper observation by 
those responsible for the good preservation of the monument. In fact it is barely five years 
since the Board for the Preservation of Venetian Monuments—its attention having been 
called to the intrinsic, if not apparent, gravity of this fissure—took occasion to publish in its 
Annual Report the following note—a note which illustrates better than any words of mine its 
light-hearted method of dealing with the apprehensions then expressed: “ One of the usual 
rumours whispers that the Campanile of St. Mark’s must inevitably fall down, because some 
portions of the old wall have been picked up in the caretaker’s rooms, the said portions 
being attributed to the extension of a crack. Now the caretaker’s dwelling has been in its 
present state for about a century, as may be seen from the drawing by Cicognara (in his 
Fabbriche pit cospicue di Venezia), and the fissure appears just as it is now in very early 
photographs of the Campanile; in other words, there has been no sign of this terrible extension 
of the fissure for many years.” The choice of the factors on which this conclusion is based 
is sufficiently primitive! As a matter of fact, the moment the necessity or opportunity arose 
for silencing the voice of the alarmist, the Board, which has its offices within a few yards of 
the Campanile, ought to have made inquiry and published to the world the nature of the 
fissure which had given rise to anxiety, instead of contenting itself by quoting the 
authority of a picture which left the hands of the frame-maker a hundred years ago, and 
referring to an old photograph of half a century back. Still more strange appears the 
argument that because a crack has been in existence for a hundred years without any sign 
of increasing it is therefore to be regarded as harmless. As though the natural decay 
due to the lapse of time, and the unforeseen yet not impossible changes due to subsidence, 
shock or other causes, did not in themselves furnish good reason for refusing to adopt thus 
readily a conclusion of such a fatalistic nature. 

A more prudent attitude in regard to this crack would have sufticed, and the adoption of 
some precautionary measure—such as the filling in of the windows situated on the line of 
fissure, in order to restore the solidarity of the two external walls of the Campanile that had 
become detached, and to prevent any change, however slight, in the general conditions of the 
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building, due perhaps to some ill-considered innovation, or even to circumstances of a purely 
fortuitous and unforeseen character— would have put an end to that widening of the injury 
which in two days became threatening, on the third day showed that the evil was beyond 
remedy,and within the brief space of ninety hours led to a catastrophe. For while the defects 
observed in structures which have to withstand not only the purely static action of weights 
exercising pressure in a vertical direction, but also the dynamic effect of the thrust of 
arches or vaultings, may be a source of alarm from the moment of their appearance owing to 
their manifestly progressive character, it by no means follows that defects in structures 
which are not called upon to withstand any such thrusting action—as in the case of the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s—should not be regarded with apprehension. For though they may not present 
those progressive characteristics which call for immediate remedial measures, they indicate 
none the less surely a condition of unstable equilibrium in the monument; and a day must 
come when some seemingly trivial cause proves sufficient to determine a catastrophe, and 
finds the general structure predisposed to second the first movement and aggravate it with 
phenomenal rapidity. 

This was the case with the Campanile of St. Mark’s. The determining factor in the 
catastrophe must, of a surety, have been some circumstance of trivial importance compared 
with the final effect produced, but this does not lessen the culpability and shortsightedness of 
those responsible. The recriminations which have accumulated during the last few days in 
the Venetian newspapers and in the interviews with persons more or less compromised by the 
disaster make one reluctant to enter on a more detailed examination of the catastrophe while 
an inquiry is still pending. There is, however, one inference which may fairly be drawn from 
the facts before us. The very multiplicity of the accusations and disclaimers and the eager- 
ness with which responsibility is denied are in themselves conclusive evidence of the dis- 
organisation and inefficiency of those responsible for the preservation of monuments in Italy. 
For years past every one in Venice has been familiar with the endless antagonisms, friction, 
rivalry, and quarrelling between the persons charged with the maintenance of the more 
important monuments. For years past they have witnessed the continual iteration of charges, 
impeachments, and alarms. ‘Time after time have ministerial committees intervened to put 
things right, with invariably illusory results. It is the men rather than the monuments who 
play the leading part in these disputes. And the central authorities have allowed matters to 
go on from bad to worse, partly through weakness, partly from personal motives. The staff 
entrusted with the preservation of the monuments throughout the kingdom, undermanned, 
ill-paid, and worse treated to begin with, finds itself still further weakened by the addition of 
men who owe their appointments to the most unblushing favouritism. Thus, while architects 
of no ordinary merit, honest, and energetic, are left on one side or even attacked, we see 
employés, nominated without the slight guarantee either of honesty or good character, 
strutting in borrowed plumes. This is the weak spot in the guardianship of the artistic 
patrimony of Italy, and there is little hope of improvement in the future so long as respect 
for the efficacy of the law and upright government is confined to the central administration. 

Happily, we find in the people even more than in the government a growing sense of the 
important influence which our artistic patrimony exercises on the material comfort and moral 
influence of the nation. The consternation of the people in face of this unforeseen disaster, 
the confidence and eagerness they have shown to obliterate remembrance of it by the re- 
erection of this superb monument, prove how deeply seated this sentiment is in the popular 
mind. Let us trust that the Campanile may not rise again to find the squalid disputes 
fomented by the ignorance and stupidity of the central administration still raging round its 
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Should this be so, we shall have reached a point where it will be necessary to call upon 
the whole civilised world to take part in guarding monuments which, while forming the boast 
of a single people, are yet the intellectual inheritance of all, a fact that is proved by the 
profound echo which the disaster at Venice has awakened among the nations. 


JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY: A MEMOIR. by T. J. Wittson. 


HE death of Mr. John Francis Bentley on the 2nd March, from paralysis, was painful 
to all who knew him, the more so as it was sudden. To these and to the profession 
at large, his death caused a significant void, for it was confidently anticipated that 

on the following Monday, the 3rd March, the Institute would have confirmed the nomination 
of the deceased architect, and presented his name as worthy of receiving the Royal Gold 
Medal as a distinction due to his executed works. Instead of this gratifying office, it was 
only possible for the President, in his remarks to the Meeting upon the most melancholy 
occurrence in the annals of the Institute, to express the regrets, the dismay almost, that 
would oceupy the minds of his professional brothers on learning that one deemed so happy 
in their approbation had but the very day before passed out of life. 

Mr. Bentley was born at Doncaster in January 1839. A third son, one of a large 
family, he displayed resolution and talent in his boyhood. A model by him of the grand 
parish church (burnt in February 1853) is a proof of his early devotion and untiring energy 
in every pursuit; it was mainly from recollection. He had been allowed “ the run” of the 
Clerk of the Works’ office at the rebuilding, and to study the excellent drawings which 
issued from Mr. Scott’s office. By assisting to set out work, valuable knowledge came 
rapidly. When but sixteen he acted voluntarily as clerk of works on the restoration of 
Loversall Church, and upon a difficulty in having some wood-carving done, he put his hand 
to the gouge and himself executed it. 

His father, distrusting fine art as a career for his promising son, desired to place him as 
a pupil in mechanical engineering, and was in correspondence with Messrs. Hawthorn & Co., 
also with Messrs. Sharpe, Stewart & Co., of Manchester, and young Bentley seems to have 
begun a probation in the workshops of the latter firm, and for a short period to have donned 
the “ moleskin ” suit proper to the calling. In 1855 it was arranged that he should learn 
building at the establishment of Messrs. Winsland «& Holland in London, where his father 
placed him in August of that year. His employers much appreciated and trusted their 
pupil, who showed marked aptitude in business during the three years he stayed. His father 
having died late in 1856, it was by the friendly advice of Mr. Richard Holland, who perceived 
evidence of rare talent in him, that Bentley entered the office of the late Mr. Henry Clutton, 
in the spring of 1858, and took an active part in the design of churches, mansions, and 
various works forming part of an extensive and highly-connected practice. 

Mr. Clutton was a convert to the Catholic faith, and certain ecclesiastical buildings were 
from his designs; so here it may be conjectured Bentley became in a degree familiar with 
the externals of that worship, one of the last works he was engaged upon being the sedilia 
and the Sacred Heart chapel at the well-known Farm Street Church of the Jesuits. Before 
the end of 1861 he was received into the Catholic Church. 

Seven years having been spent in London, the ambition to be independent and to enter 
into practice was strong, and although Mr. Clutton made overtures of a share in his business, 
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Bentley declined an assured income, and in May 1862 was established in chambers in 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, on his own account, with moderate prospects, still not 
without active friends, and possessed of more constructive knowledge than most of his years, 
and of an inventive talent even then obvious. These seven years had been a time of incessant 
application ; his after hours were spent often at the Architectural Museum in modelling, 
sketching, and in original designs. 

The Rev. H. A. Rawes, of St. Francis’ Church, Notting Hill, was, at this anxious period 
of life when patrons were rare, a true friend in his appreciation and assistance. For him 
Bentley designed the font and baptistery and porch of St. Francis. The altar of St. John, 
with paintings by his friend Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, was from his design and much praised. 
Later the high altar was designed by him. 

He designed works for the great Exhibition in London in 1862, also a stained glass 
window for the Paris Exhibition in 1867. Commissions for works of domestic and ecclesi- 
astical character flowed in, and a manifest talent for design in subsidiary art (including 
stained glass, goldsmiths’, as well as brass and iron work, at times embroidery and painted 
decoration) brought much employment. 

During all these earlier years, as friends acknowledged, no one could have been more 
painstaking and industrious; and to those who know how inadequate is the emolument upon 
small commissions, the expenditure in thought and labour appears exacting in a high degree. 
A friend, on calling after work hours, would find him still at his desk, and learn that he had 
not set foot out of doors the entire day—too sedentary a habit, it may be feared, for a con- 
stitution never robust. 

By degrees larger works came in the way, some commercial premises and a house at 
Sydenham for W. Sutton, Esq., besides a number of ecclesiastical works, the chapel and 
additions at Taunton Convent among them. In 1866 the adaptation of an old Sussex house 
at Heron’s Ghyll, for Mr. Coventry Patmore, was successful in the reality and quietness of 
its style. 

An altar and lofty reredos of alabaster for St. Charles’ Church, Ogle Street, attracted 
deserved attention. It contained a set of well studied and beautiful paintings by Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, executed on slate. The result of using polished alabaster, from which the accumu- 
lation of our atmosphere could easily be removed, is scarcely successful. As to the paintings 
so justly admired, an ignorant “ decorator” has long ago, alas! touched and spoilt them with 
his varnish. 

In these works the sound practical training of early days was realised, and, junior as he 
was, his construction and detail showed that nothing was left to the discretion of the 
builder, the surveyor, or still more of the clerk of the works ; for not only the design but its 
method of execution was equally thought out and rigidly carried into effect. At all times 
constructive or ornamental detail met with studious attention: the joinery of a deal door 
equally with that of a screen or an organ-case. 

In common with some intimate friends, Mr. Bentley, although solicited, invariably 
refused to submit a design in competition, regarding the system as unreasonable theoretically, 
while in effect misleading as to the discovery of true merit or inventive power, and positively 
hurtful when estimated cost and actual expenditure come to be taken into account. 

The Seminary building at Hammersmith (1868-70), though now built up to by common- 
place schools, is marked by a thorough fitness to its purpose and quiet dignity, with scarce 
an exception unaccompanied by ornament, such as the continuation of our old English style 
is apt to suffer from. On its completion it secured admiration in high quarters and was 
classed as its author’s best work. St. John’s Preparatory School, near to Beaumont College, 
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Windsor (1884), differing in purpose and scale, and more ornate, is also highly praised, and 
by many preferred to the Seminary as being more refined. 

The works executed for Lord Beaumont at Carlton Towers, Selby, are mainly internal : 
a Jacobean mansion had been altered and in some degree “ Gothicised,”” when Mr. Bentley 
was called in to remodel and embellish it. On no work of his life can he have bestowed more 
pains, as a mountain of working drawings—-a large number of them from his own hand— 
testifies. The decorative works in various material, painting, glass, and textiles, resulted in 
a most sumptuous habitation, where the chairmaker’s and the upholsterer’s art followed upon 
that of the skilled painter or sculptor under one directing mind. 

In 1881 complete designs were made, at Lord Beaumont’s desire, for a large suite of 
residences in flats to occupy the then vacant land fronting Hyde Park, westward of the 
Albert Gate; but the project was abandoned. Fearing for his impulsive client, the architect 
dissuaded him from proceeding with this speculation, and thus courageously sacrificed his 
own interest in so doing. 

In church building, the additions during thirty years of extra north and south aisles and 
of a baptistery and lesser chapels successively at St. Mary’s, Westmoreland Road, Bayswater, 
furnish interesting study in architectural variety and progress, and are no less remarkable on 
account of their altars, glass, and metal work. The high altar and pulpit, however, were 
designed by other hands. A church and presbytery at Cadogan Street (1875), and one at 
Bosworth Road, Kensal New Town (1880), are brick edifices simple in outline and in most 
details, showing both care and originality throughout. The still unfinished church of Corpus 
Christi at Brixton, designed in 1885, exhibits in its eastern part a building of superior scale 
and the promising features of a stately church. 

Various works undertaken for the Redemptorist Fathers at Bishop Eton, Liverpool, and 
at Clapham, cover many years ; a high altar, pulpit, and various decorative additions at the 
former extend from 1865 onwards. The restorations at St. Mary’s, Clapham, originally built 
with Caen stone dressings, the transept added to it, as well as the building of a new monastery 
adjoining, were completed in 1894. One work, small in size but of unusual unity and 
completeness, is the Lady Chapel at St. Mary’s, executed in 1883, which has evoked general 
admiration, and is held up by some artists to be its author’s che/-d’wuvre. Its floor, its wall 
and ceiling, its traceried windows and their storied glass, are alike harmonious and delicate, 
though not refined to any approach towards weakness. The altar, reredos, canopy, and 
brattishing show equal invention and fitness, the only regret now being that the light is 
hardly sufficient to display the many forms and colours to advantage. 

In 1892 his friend, Mr. Taprell Holland, entrusted to him the design of Holy Rood 
Church at Watford, which may be fairly looked upon as a test of invention and skill furthered 
by a generous patron. The result has in a corresponding degree called forth the favourable 
remarks and admiration of competent critics, who look on it as a foremost example of how to 
use medieval ideals under the circumstances of our time. Much the same may be said of 
the several altars, painted windows, mosaics and decorative works designed for St. James’s, 
Spanish Place, during many years; the bronze reredos of the high altar is now being 
completed. 

Much similar work may be cited from churches in Liverpool, at Ushaw College, also 
at St. Peter’s, Doncaster, an early Pointed church designed by his friend Mr. C. Hadfield [/’.}. 

A mansion at Ascot, Berks, for: Mr. Maxwell Stewart, and a private chapel for Mr. C. J. 
Stonor near there, were built in 1885-90; and in 1897 a convent for the Franciscan nuns at 
sraintree, Essex, a simple dignified building joined to an older house. Their church, in the 
manner of the end of the fifteenth century, consists of a nave in which is the nuns’ choir 
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with its stalls, and a chancel into which opens a transept for parochial use, having a view of 
the altar apart from the community. 

Of the works entrusted to Mr. Bentley by the Anglican body were the two City Churches of 
St. Botolph at Aldgate and Bishopsgate, 1893-4, in both of which his anxiety was to interfere 
as little as possible with the traditional style following Wren’s time. On the other hand, the 
plasterer’s work in the ceilings of Aldgate Church is original and spirited, the parish traditions 
being illustrated by heraldic shields supported by winged figures. At Holy Trinity Church, 
Minories, some work of restoration and alteration was done; also at St. Mark's. North 
Audley Street, where a marble wall-lining was added. 

The brass cross and candlesticks of the north-west chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
designed in 1874, also some mosaic ornament. 

At St. John’s, Hammersmith, he erected an organ-case and a sacristy, and added some 
internal decoration, to the satisfaction of his friend, Mr. Butterfield, who had retired from 
practice. 

In 1899 he built at Chiddington, Penshurst, a new church, a memorial, a structure 
entirely of Bath stone in the local style of the sixteenth century, consisting of a nave, 
chancel, and tower surmounting the organ-chamber, all simple in detail, and careful as 
to form. 

In 1894, Cardinal Vaughan, who had known Mr. Bentley in his early career, com- 
missioned him to design a cathedral church for the site near Victoria Street, Westminster. 
It was to be of ample dimensions, giving a wide, uninterrupted view of its sanctuary and 
high altar; to contain larger and smaller subsidiary chapels ; to be monumental in character, 
and yet capable of being expeditiously carried out, and without unduly heavy expenditure. 

Such conditions were truly a challenge, which the architect may be said to have worthily 
taken up with ability and courage. His preconceptions were against the long-drawn perspec- 
tive of pier and arch, at the same time to fall back ona round-arched style more remote than 
our Western instances of the Romanesque; and no doubt the recent publication upon Santa 
Sophia, by Mr. Lethaby and the late Mr. Swainson, strongly influenced him. The use of large 
masses of brickwork, of concrete, and of rapidly setting cement, favoured some of the 
conditions, and rendered possible the result which the dearness of labour might have 
frustrated; so this building has deservedly attracted the attention of the engineer, along 
with the practical architect and the man of art. 

In November 1894, Mr. Bentley started on a visit to Italy, not in the best of health, to 
meet, unfortunately, the severest winter known there for eighty years. Staying at Milan, 
Pavia, and Florence, he spent Christmas in Rome, seeing all he possibly could there, un- 
favourably impressed with most of the architecture of the Renaissance, at St. Peter’s and 
elsewhere. Umbria was next visited with great delight; Assisi, and after that Ravenna, 
which had to be reached through snow, and then a most fatiguing journey necessitated 
complete rest at Venice before exploring its wonders and settling down to study the Basilica 
of St. Mark, his chief object. Before this time the project of a tour including Constantinople 
had to be given up, and returning by Turin, after a few days in Paris, he reached London in 
March 1895. 

The foundation stone of the cathedral was laid on St. Peter’s Day, 29th June, of the 
same year. 

In May 1898, Mr. Bentley visited the United States at the wish of the Bishop of 
Brooklyn, to advise upon his intended cathedral, a design for which had been made by 
a deceased architect of New York. The great difficulty, that of reliable foundation in its deep 
alluvial soil, necessitated serious and protracted consideration. The newly appointed architect 
set his face against the use of iron columns and other artificial methods, and having 
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investigated the selection of suitable stone, brick, and other materials, he returned to England 
in July, insufticiently rested by the voyage, to resume his usual work, and to elaborate this 
new design. The Mediseval Style seemed to him best to meet all requirements, and the 
drawings show a complete Gothic church about 350 feet in length, having two western towers, 
and a boldly-treated lantern at the intersection of the transepts. Its style may be classed 
as “ advanced,” there being flowing traceried windows and other features of a late period. 

The duties relating to ordinary works in his practice, some of them minute and 
requiring inventive skill, besides those of the completion and fittings of his great work at 
Westminster, seemed to overtax his strength. He denied himself too often the rest he was 
advised to take, and in November 1899 a sudden weakness pointed to a paralytic affection. 
After some repose, work was steadily resumed ; but in June next year another warning came, 
and the vocal organs were affected, rendering speech difficult. Courage and_ patience 
enabled him to continue working on for nearly two years longer, and, pencil in hand, he 
pursued his work within a few hours of the seizure of 1st March, 1902, which ended fatally 
the following morning. 

Mr. Bentley leaves a widow and a large family, of whom his second son is following his 
father’s profession. Personally, whilst reticent and firm of resolve, he was a true friend, 
kindly, considerate, and much beloved. 


~~~ The passed candidates, with those exempted— 
numbering altogether 180—have been registered 
as Probationers. The following are their names 
and addresses :— 

ADAMS: Henry Eustace; 162, Brixton Road, Brixton, 
S.W. (Masters: Messrs. H. H.* & M. E. Collins). 
ADDIS: David Malcolm; 34, Hermitage Gardens, Edin- 

burgh [Masters: Messrs. Hay & Henderson]. 
ALLNER: James; c/o R. Basnett Preston, Esq., Diocesan 
Chambers, Manchester {Master : Mr. R. B. Preston *}. 
BAILEY: John Ernest; Bushy Heath, Herts [Jasters;: 
Messrs. Hudson * & Hunt *}. 

BAMFORD: Dennis; c/o Edgar Wood, Esq., 78, Cross 
Street, Manchester [Master : Mr. Edgar Wood *}. 
BANKS: Thomas Moffat ; 75, Greenbank Road, Darlington 

[Master Mr. G. G. Hoskins 
BARGMAN: Robert Frederick; Horsham Road, Dorking 


9, Conpurt Street, Lonpon, W., 26th July 1902. 


CHRON ICLE. [Masters : Messrs. Bargman & Benison|}. 
‘TY Vy + Tal BARNSLEY: William John; 38, Bradford Street, Walsall 
THE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS. [Master : Mr. J. Geo. Nicholls}. 
Preliminary. BAXENDALE: John; 48, John Street, Bolton [Master: 


Mr. Walter R. Haworth}. 
BEESTON: Humphrey Albert; Eastbrcok Place, Dover 
[Master: Mr. W. Beeston). 


The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 


London and the various non-Metropolitan centres 
indicated below on the 10th and 11th ult. Of the 
207 candidates admitted, forty, having furnished 
satisfactory evidence of their attainments, were 
exempted from sitting. The remaining 167 sat 
for the examination, with the following results :-— 


Passed telegated Total 
Birmingham 8 . — 8 
Bristol ; 9 
Exeter 5 5 
Leeds . bb 2 17 
Manchester . 3 27 
Glasgow ‘ » 1 5 


140 27 167 


BELL: George Angus; 30, Melbourne Road, Leicester 
| Masters: Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson *}. 

BEVAN: Oswald Percival; Hortonia, Bridgend, Glam. 
[Master : Mr. George F. Lambert}. 

BLAKEY: William George; 12, Victoria Terrace, Sun- 
derland (Master: Mr. Geo. 'T. Brown]. 

BOOTH: Herbert; c/o Messrs. Thos. Winn & Sons, 92, 
Albion Street, Leeds [Masters: Messrs. Thos. Winn 
& Sons). 

BOYD: George Pratt; 2, Ivy Place, Berwick-on-Tweed 
Master: Mr. W. Gray}. 

BOYD: Joseph ; 309, Oldham Road, Longsight, Oldham 
(Masters: Messrs. Heywood & Ogden]. 

BRADDELL: Thomas Arthur D’Arcy; 32, Mount Park 
Crescent, Ealing, W. [St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
sington]. 

BRAMBLE: Albert Victor ; The Lindens, Horndean Road, 
Emsworth, Hants [Grammar School, Portsmouth). 
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BRENTON: Philip Silverthorne; Rockleigh, Combe Park, 
Weston, Bath [Exeter School]. 

BRIDGMAN: Gordon Brock; 1, 
[City of London School). 

BROUGH: Wilfred James; Eversley, 24, 
Villas, Finsbury Park, N. 
Hunter *}. 

BROWETT: Eric Montague; Holmlea, Richmond Road, 
Wolverhampton [Masters : Messrs Riley & Smith’. 

BROWN: Ernest Osman; Old House, Christchurch, Hants 
[Architectural School, King’s College, London}. 

BUCKNILL: John Charles, B.A.; 134, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
Master: Mr. William Harvey *). 

BURROW: Robert Guy ; 4, Penrhyn Terrace, Old Trafford, 
Manchester [MJasters: Messrs. J. W. Beaumont* & 
Son. 

CABLE: James Sydney; 11, Acre Lane, Brixton [Archi- 
tectural Association Day School). 

CALDER: Gilbert James ; 26, Cloudesdale Road, Upper 
Tooting, 8.W. [Master : Mr. C. Val Hunter *]. 

CHETWOOD: Henry John; The School House, Felsted, 
Essex [Felsted School). 

CHISHOLM: David John; 47, Gilmour Road, Edinburgh 
Masters: Messrs. Dick Peddie & Washington Browne, 
R.S.A.]. 

CHRISTIAN: Charles Wesley; Romsdal, South Fosse, 
Leicester [Master : Mr. A. E. Sawday *). 

CLAPSON : Herbert William ; 159, High Street, Deptford, 
S.E. [Master : Mr. Eugene C. Beaumont}. 

COCKRELL: Gordon Lawrence Peach Buckler ; 20, Howe 
Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester ‘Master: Mr. 
W. Cecil Hardisty}. 

CONSTABLE: Vernon; 210, Hillhouse Gardens, Spring- 
burn, Glasgow [Masters: Messrs. James Salmon & 
Son*.. 

COOKSLEY: William Henry; 
Pontyelin, R.S.0., Glam. 
Edwards}. 

COOPER: Cecil; Feniscowles Old Hall, 
{Masters : Messrs. Fairbrother & Hall *}. 
COOPER: Richard Tennant; 45, Waldeerave 

Twickenham, Middlesex ‘Tonbridge School . 

COPLEY: Henry John: Albany House, Gainsborough 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington). 

CORNER: Sidney Horace; The Elms, Fratton 

Portsmouth 


Camden Square, N.W. 


Alexandra 
Master; My. C. Val 


Graeg House, Misken, 
Masters: Messrs. Cook & 


rear Blackburn 


Park, 


Road, 

Portsmouth Grammar School}. 

COULDREY: Walter Norman; University College, Bristol 
University College, Bristol}. 

COVERDALE: John Lawson; 5, Oswy Street, Whitby, 
Yorks [Whitby Middle Class School). 

COWLISHAW: Charles Gordon; Gordon Lodge, Basford, 
Stoke-on-Trent [J/aster: Mr. W. Campbell). 

COX: Herbert; 18, Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh 
Square, W.C. [Vasters: Messrs. J. T. Micklethwaite & 
Somers Clarke}. 

DAWES: Olando Robert; The Gardens, Temple Newsam, 
nr. Leeds [ Master: Mr. Archibald Neill). 

DAWSON: Philip; 12, St. Paul’s Square, 
University College, Liverpool]. 

DUCKETT: Richard; Miller Arcade, 
Mr. Mangan). 

DUNN: Gerald Morton; 48, Shortlands Road, Shortlands, 
Kent | Master: Mr. W. Newton Dunn 

DURANT : Frederick Henry ; 5, Gloucester Road, Leighton, 
Essex { Master: Mr. Edwin T. Hall *]. 

EDMONDS: Henry; Frogmore House, Wolverley, nr. 
Kidderminster { Masters: Messrs. Gething & Son). 
ELLISON: William Henry; 5, Eldon Street North, 

Barnsley {Masters : Messrs. Senior & Clegg). 

FAIRBAIRN: John Rowland; 5s, Harlesden 
Harlesden, N.W. | Master: Mr. W. G. Ross *}. 

FAWKNER: William; Great Kine Street, Macclesfield 
[Master: My. C. Russell Hall). 


Liverpool 


Preston [Master: 


Gardens, 
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FIELD: Gordon; 22, Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne | Mas¢er: 
Mr. W. Chapman Field). 

FIELD: Hugh Trevor; 46,Coltman Street, Hull { Masters : 
Messrs. Freeman, Son & Gaskell). 

FINN: Edwin; Thornby, Ethelbert Road, Canterbury 

Master: My. W. J. Jennings |. 

FULLERTON: Thomas William ; 22, Kilburn Park Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. [Masters : Messrs. Archibald C. Dickie * 
& W. Curtis Green. 

FULLFORD: Charles George; 47, Castle Street, Salis- 
bury, Wilts [I/aster : Mr. A. C. Bothams]. 

GELDER: Harold Edward ; 365, Holderness Road, Hull, 
Yorks | Masters: Messrs. Gelder * & Kitchen *}. 

GIBBONS: Joseph George; 29, Westminster Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham [Master: Mr. Francis b. 
Andrews*. 

GIBSON: George Embleton; 165, Croydon Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne | Master: My. George J. Stephenson}. 

GILLIAT-SMITH: Guy Basil; 2, Rue du Vieux Bourg, 
Bruges, Belgium. 

GOLDING: Herbert Haylock; 24, Gresley Road, White- 
hall Park, N. {Master : Mr. Henry Shaw). 

GRIMOLDBY: Arthur; 76, Lowgate, Hull [asters : 
Messrs. Gelder * & Kitchen *). 

GUILLET: James Charles; 37, Bedford Gardens, Ken- 
sington, W. [Master: Mr. Charles H. Worley *). 
GUNDRY: Horace Montague; 21, Warwick Crescent, 

Paddington, W. [Master: Mr. W. H. Serymgour *}. 

HALLS: William James; 4, Hills Court, Exeter [ Master: 
Mr. James Crocker *}. 

HAMILTON: Albert Robert ; 8, Queen Street, Henley-on- 
Thames [JMuasters: Messrs. Millar & Nasmyth]. 

HANDS: Alfred Arthur; 60, Park Road, N.W. [Master : 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A.*]. 

HART: Daniel Bentley; Oak Lodge, Lodge Place, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W. [Jaster: Mr. Horatio Porter, 
M.A.*}. 

HICKS: Henry Leicester ; 3, Roseworth Villas, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Masters: Messrs. Hicks & Charle- 
wood]. 

HILL: Alfred; 11, Thornton Lodge Road, Huddersfield, 
Yorks [Master: Mr. G. Marples). 

HOLLIS: Henry Clifford; Montpellier, 115 Brecknock 
Road, N. [Architectural Association Day School). 
HOLMAN: Reginald Thomas; 4, The Shrubbery, Tops- 

ham [Master : Mr. Charles Cole}. 

HONEYMAN: Herbert Lewis; 233, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow [Trinity College, Glenalmond]. 

HOOKWAY: Gilbert John Frank; 44, Foxham Road, 
Tufnell Park, N. [J/aster: Mr. Octavius Ralling]. 
HOOPER: Basil Bramston; 21, Crowhurst Road, Brixton, 

S.W. [Master: Mr. J. Salmond). 

HOOPER: Frank Billett ; Elmwood, London Road, High 
Wycombe {.Master: Mr. John L. Kirk}. 

HUDSON: Thomas; 155, Park Road, Bolton, Lancs. 
(Masters: Messrs. Bradshaw * & Gass *}. 

HUMPHRY: Harold Walter; 2, Grand Parade, Bourne- 
mouth, West [Masters: Messrs. Fogerty* & Par- 
nell). 

IXER: Sydney Henry Howard; 71, Sisters Avenue, Clap- 
ham Common, $.W. | Masters: Protessors T. Roger 
Smith * and R. Elsey-Smith *}. 

JACKMAN: Robert Octavius; 27, Brunswick Road, 
Kingston Hill, (Polytechnic, Regent Street]. 
JACKSON: Barry Vincent; The Grange, Moseley, 

Birmingham | Master: Mr. F. B. Osborn *}. 

JAMES: John Milton; c/o Messrs. 8S. J. Wilde & Fry, 
Architects, Weston-super-Mare | Messrs. 
Wilde & Fry]. 

JARRETT: George William ; 29, Thornton Road, Wim- 
bledon, S.W. | asters: Messrs. Young * & Hall *). 

JENKINS: Herbert Lloyd ; 47, Breakspears Road, Brock- 
ley, S.E. | Master; Mr. James Webster *). 
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JENKINSON: David Barnes ; Holmestield, Kimberworth, 
Rotherham { Master: Mr. Charles Hadfield *}. 

JOHNSON; George Alfred; Stafford Lodge, Stafford 
Road, Croydon Master: Mr. Paxton Watson). 

JOHNSON: William Albert; 224, Stockport Road, 
Levenshulme, Manchester [Master: Myr. F. E. L. 
Harris *}. 

JOHNSON: William Harold; 92, Swinley Road, Wigan 
[Masters : Messrs. W. Johnson & Son}. 

JONES: Charles Thomas; 55, Biscay Road, Hammer- 
smith {[Polytechnic, Regent Street). 

JONES: Rees Albert Samuel; 65, Dunsmure Road, 
Stamford Hill, N. [Tonbridge School}. 

KEIR: William Ingram ; 5, Northumberland Buildings, 
Queen Square, Bath [JJasters: Messrs. Silcock & 
Reay *]. 

KENNARD: Robert Charles; 13, Abington Grove, 
Northampton [J/astfers : Messrs. Mosley & Scrivener]. 

KENNEDY: Perey Edward; Longhirst, Morpeth, North- 
umberland [Master : Mr. J. Wightman Douglas}. 

KIRALFY: Archibald Gerald; Tower House, Cromwell 
Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W. [St. Paul’s School]. 

KIRKHAM: Charles Walker; 82, Chorley New Road, 
Bolton {Bolton Grammar School}. 

LANGCAKE: Wilfred ; 56, Brunswick Street, Broomhall 
Park, Sheftield [Jlasters: Messrs. W. H. Lancashire 
& Son). 

LEMAITRE: William Courtenay; 113, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C. Master: My. Perey Green *}. 

LIDBETTER: Hubert; 8, Chatsworth Square, Carlisle 
| Master: My. H. Higginson}. 

LING: Richard Bertram ; 53, Dorothy Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. [Battersea Polytechnic]. 

MACKAY: William Alexander; 17, Norfolk Road, Seven 
Kings, Ilford, Essex [JJasters: Messrs. Niven* & 
Wigglesworth *}. 

MACKEY: Samuel Armstrong Hurst; 60, Bewsey Street, 
Warrington {aster : Mr. Albert Warburton *}. 

MARTIN ; Moritz Richard; 61, St. Mary’s Grove, Chiswick, 
W. (Masters: Messrs. Bourchier,* Burmester,* & 
Galsworthy |. 

MAY: Perey ; 266, Upland Road, Dulwich, $.E. [Architee- 
tural Association Day School). 

MEAD: John R.; Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent —Jaster: 
Mr. G. T. Lynam. 

MELLOR: Wilfrid Law; 2, Park View, Hopwood Lane, 
Halifax, Yorks [Masters : Messrs. Horsfall & Son]. 

MESTON: Alexander Clark; 14, Bon Accord Street, 
Aberdeen, N.B. { Masters: Messrs. J.* & J. A. Souttar.. 

MORANT: Clive Aubrey Lushington ; Danesbury House, 
Burghley Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol [JJaster: 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan *}. 

MORGAN : Leonard; 2, Belmont Grove, Lee, S.E. [Black- 
heath School}. 

MYERS: Legender William; 20, St. Andrew’s Street, 
Cambridge [Masters : Messrs. MacAlister * & Tench *}. 

NAGINGTON: Leonard; 11, Church Road, Walton, 
Liverpool [Master: Mr. Shelmerdine). 

NUTTALL: Harold; 216, Waterloo Street, 
[Masters : Messrs. Heywood & Ogden]. 

OLDREY: Clarence; 18, Kempston Road, Bedford 
Masters: Messrs. C. E. Mallows * & Grocock!. 

OLIVER: Bruce William ; Springhaven, Newport, Barn- 
staple [Master: Mr. W. C. Oliver). 

OLIVER: William Midgley; 133, Dilston Road, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne [.Masters: Messrs. Whister & 
Newcombe *}. 

ORME: Robert Wright; 91, Queen’s Road, Oldham 
[Master: Mr. Tom Taylor). 

OSBORNE: Frank John; 95, Colmore Row, Birmingham 
Master: Mr. John P. Osborne *}. 

OVERTON: William ; Friar’s Gate, Cheam Road, Sutton, 
Surrey ‘St. Edward's School’. 
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PAGET: George Frederick; 14, Bridge Road, Gains- 
borough. 

PEARCE: John; 2, Woodbine Terrace, Exeter [JJaster: 
Mr. Dobell}. 

PETT: Harold Milburn; 20, Buxton Road, Brighton 
(Master: Mr. F. T. Cawthorn]. 

PIRIE: James Alexander; Heathtield Villa, Inverness 
[Master : Mr. John Squair}. 

POPE: Thomas Campbell; 280, Goldhawk Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, W. [St. Paul’s School). 

PRITCHARD: William; Highfield View, Quernmore 
Road, Lancaster [Master : Mr. J. Parkinson}. 

REINMANN: Charles Latham; Grand Hotel, St. 
Leonurds-on-Sea [ Master: Mr. Henry Ward *}. 

REW: Noél Ackroyd; 87, High Street, Great Berkham- 
sted, Herts [Berkhamsted School}. 

RICHARDSON: Clifford Kilburn; The Crofts, Horbury, 
Wakefield | Collegiate School, Wakefield). 

ROBERTSON: Norris Bathgate ; Roydfield, Uppingham 
Road, Leicester Master: Mr. A. H. Hind *]. 

ROGERS: Gerald Guy; 35, Lynette Avenue, Clapham 
Common, $8.W. [.Master: Mr. Harvey Dyball}. 

ROWLEDGE: George Henry; 11, May Street, Upper 
Brook Street, C.-on-M., Manchester [Master: Mr. H. 
E. Stelfox *). 

RUDHALL: Percy William Graham; 3, Sussex Square, 
Brighton [Master : Mr. Durward Brown]. 

RUSSELL: Frederick Gordon; 6, Bruce 
[ Masters: Messrs. W. C. Green & A. C. Dickie *). 

RUTHEN: Ernest Sidney; 72, Senylun Road, Cardiff 
[Master : Mr. Charles J. Ruthen}, 

SAMPSON: Arthur Lewis William; Pembroke House, 
Redhill, Surrey [Jlasters: Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler). 

SANDFORD : Horace ; Verona, Parrock Street, Gravesend 
Kent [Masters : Messrs. Sills * & Leeds *). 

SAXELBYE: Harold Frederick; The Park, Hull ‘Master: 
Mr. B.S. Jacobs’. 

SAYER: Clarence Wimble ; 45, Choumert Road, Peckham, 
$.E. (L.C.C. Architects’ Department}. 

SAYER: Harvey Robert; 45, Choumert Road, Peckham, 
$.E. [Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell]. 

SCAMMELL: Thomas Edward ; 56, Lower Redland Road, 
Redland, Bristol [J/asler: Mr. Seammell). 

SCOTT: Norman; 3, Eastbourne Terrace, West Hartle- 
pool, Durham [Waster : Myr. Harry Barnes *}. 

SHELMERDINE: Thomas Harvey; Riversdale Hall 
Road, Blundellsands, Liverpool [University College, 
Liverpool]. 

SHIRES: Harold Reginald Smith; Old Town Chambers, 
Plymouth Master: Mr. B. Priestley-Shires *). 

SIGISMUND: Gustave George ; Fewhurst, Billingshurst, 
Sussex [Masters : Messrs. Wheeler * & Lodge}. 

SIMONS: Sidney; 26, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E. 
[Polytechnic, Regent Street). 

SLADDIN: Arnold Gladstone; Mount View, Brighouse, 
Yorks [Masters : Messrs. Jackson & Fox}. 

SLAUGHTER: Albert Frank ; Gairloch, Alexandra Road, 
Reading [J/asters : Messrs. Millar & Nasmyth]. 

SMITH: Charles Benjamin; Acacia Villa, North Hill 
Road, Ipswich [asters Messrs. Bisshopp& Cautley*'. 

SOLOMON: Digby Lewis; 21, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 
Master: Myr. Lewis Solomon 

STANLEY: Clement Alfred; 5, White House Terrace, 
Western Road, Tring [ Master: Mr. F. Foster}. 

STELFOX : George Henry; Park View, Plymouth Grove, 
Longsight, Manchester [J/aster: Mr. Henry E. Stel- 
fox *]. 

STEWART: Douglas William; 174, West Green Road, 
South Tottenham, N. [Master: Mr. A. 8. Tayler *). 

SUNDERLAND: Amos; 5, Haincliffe Road, Ingrow, 
Keighley, Yorks | Master: Mr. W. 8. Braithwaite). 

SUTTON: Basil Hope; Lower Basildon, nr. Reading, 
Berks [Master ; Mr. W. H. Ward *). 
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SWASH: Frank Stanley ; Ingleside, Fields Park, Newport, 
Mon. [Masters: Messrs. Swash & Bain *). 

TIPTON: William Winnall; Hadley, Wellington, Salop 
[Master: Mr. C. R. Dalgleish). 

TRAVERS: Howard Martin Otho; 4, The Grove, Chapel 
Fields, Norwich [Tonbridge School]. 

WADE: Charles Paget; Elmsley, Yoxford, Sutfolk 
[Master: Mr. E. F. Bisshopp]. 

WALKER : Francis William ; Portland House, Gravesend 
(Polytechnic, Regent Street). 

WARD: Henry Dorrington; Poynings, 
Hastings [Master: Mr. Henry Ward *}. 

WARE: Vivian; Roselynn, Gerald Road, Bournemouth 
(Master: Mr. P. D. Jennings]. 

WARLOW : Herbert Gordon ; Kenwood House, Kenwood 
Park Road, Sharrow, Sheffield [J/aster: Mr. J. R. 
Wigfull *]. 

WATSON: Frederick James; 1, Clare Road, Field Road, 
Forest Gate, Essex [Master: Mr. E. Keynes Pur- 
chase}. 

WATT: John Douglas Dickson; Victoria Villa, Falkirk, 
N.B. [ Master: Mr. Strang). 

WEIGHTMANN: Fred Norman; 65, Manor House Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne [Masters: Messrs. Oliver, 
Leeson & Wood]. 

WILBY: Albert; 14, Wilby Street, Barnsley [MJaster: 
Mr. William H. Thorp*. 

WHITTAKER : Oscar ; Morelands, Heaton, Bolton ‘Owen's 
College, Manchester}. 

WILKINSON: Arthur Wilfrid; 14, Front Street, Tyne- 
mouth [Jasters: Messrs. W. Hope & J.C. Maxwell *). 

WILLS: John Bertram; 15, Berkeley Square, Clifton, 
Bristol [Master ; Mr. Frank W. Wills 

WILLS: Thomas Thornton; Holly Bank, Portishead, 
Somerset [Master: Mr. Frank Wills 

WILSON: John; 8, Albyn Place, Edinburgh [Masters: 
Messrs. Peddie & Washington Browne, R.S.A.] 

WILSON : John Archibald; 14, Balmoral Crescent, Cross- 
hill, Glasgow [Master: Mr. John Bennie Wilson *}. 

WITHERS: Clavel Charles Alison Hicks; 11, Abbey 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. [Dover College}. 

WITTET: George ; 39, Comely Bank Avenue, Edinburgh 

Master: Mr. George Washington Browne, R.S.A.]. 

WOOD: Ernest Marshall; The Crescent, Hipperholme, 
Halifax, Yorks { Masters: Mr. J. F. Walsh & Graham 
Nicholas}. 

WOOD: Evelyn Victor; 108, Windsor Road, Forest Gate, 
Essex [Polytechnic, Regent Street, W.]. 

WOOD: William Harold; Hillcrest, Wolstanton, Stoke- 
on-Trent { Master: Mr. J. Hutchings *}. 

WOODS: Frank; Shoppenhangers, Maidenhead [Masters : 
Messrs. Davy & Salter *). 

WOOLFALL: Herbert Thomas; 146, Vauxhall Terrace, 
Witton, Blackburn, Lanes. [J/asters : Messrs. Briggs * 
& Wolstenholme *.. 

WORMALD: Harry; 28, St. Luke’s Road, Beeston Hill, 
Leeds [Mr. W. 8S. Braithwaite]. 

WRIGHT ; Wilfred; Anerley, New Road, Brading, Isle of 
Wight [Aaster: Mr. E. C. Cooper . 


Park Road, 


WYATT: Henry James; 41, Via Boschetto, Rabato, 
Malta. 
The asterisk (*) denotes members of the lustitute. 
Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student PJ1.B.A., was held in 
London and the underimentioned non-Metro- 
politan centres on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
ult. Ninety-eight candidates were examined, with 
the following results :-— 
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Passed Relegated Total 
8 


Glasgow. ‘ 
51 47 98 


The passed candidates, who have been registered 
as Students, are as follows, the names being 
given in order of merit as placed by the Board 
of Examiners :-— 


ASH: Horace James [Probationer 1893]; Wood Street, 
Willenhall, Staffordshire [Master: The late Mr. 
Benjamin Baker]. 

BOSSOM: Alfred Charles Probationer 1898); Scotswood, 
489, Caledonian Road, Holloway [Architect’s Depart- 
ment, London County Council]. 

STEWARDSON : Robert Ernest [Probationer 1900); 
32, Almeric Road, Clapham Junction, 8.W. [Master: 
Mr. George Hornblower *}. 

FOURACRE: John Leighton [Probationer 1898); 16, 
Portland Square, Plymouth [Master : Mr. H. J. Snell]. 

MARSHALL: Hugh John Cole [Probationer 1900) ; 119, 
Grosvenor Road, 8.W. [Master: Mr. R. Langton 
Cole *}. 

FARRAR: George Arthur [Probationer 1900}; Spring- 
dale, Huddersfield [Masters : Messrs. J. H. Hanson & 
John Haigh]. 

JOHNSON : Frank Garfield [Probationer 1899] ; Llwyn On, 
Risea, nr. Newport, Mon. (Master: Mr. J. Cook Rees]. 

BRAITHWAITE: James Ellis [Probationer 1900]; May 
House, St. Mark’s Avenue, Leeds [Master: Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite}. 

ALLEN: Ernest Gladstone [Probationer 1900]; 10, Mor- 
land Road, Croydon [Master: Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner 

BENJAMIN: Ashley Florian [Probationer 1901]; 24, 
Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. [J/aster: Mr. M. E. 
Collins]. 

MITCHELL: Daniel [Probationer 1901); 3, Grosvenor 
Park, 8.E. [Jlasters: Messrs. Niven* & Wiggles- 
worth *]. 

HODGES: William Ashford [Probationer 1901); Cherry- 
wood Lodge, Wimbledon Park [Master : Mr. H. Phelps 
Drew]. 

HAYWARD: Frank Woodbury |Probationer 1899); The 
Parade, Minehead, Somerset [Master: Mr. F. W. 
Roberts}. 

WALKER: John Wilson [Probationer 1897); Portlethen, 
Aberdeen, N.B. [J/aster: Mr. R. G. Wilson). 

RAMSEY: Stanley Churchill [Probationer 1899}; Oak 
Lodge, Benhill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey [King’s 
College, London]. 

WATSON: William Ernest [Probationer 1900) ; 28, Hazlitt 
Road, West Kensington, W. [J/asfer: Mr. W. D. 
Carie *}. 

POTTS: Miss Bessie [Probationer 1899,; 51, Varson’s 
Street, Banbury, Oxon [Banbury Municipal School 
of Art}. 

WESTWOOD: Percy James | Probationer 1898); 26, High 
Street, Grays, Essex [Master: Mr. C. M. Shiner]. 
CULLEY: Norman |Probationer 1901|; 128, Bradford 

Road, Hudderstield, Yorks [Master : Mr. W. Cooper}. 

GILL: Charles Lovett ‘Probationer 1901|; 17, Albert 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. (Master: Mr. Frank T. 
Verity *]. 

SAWDAY: Tom Trevor [Probationer 1900); Briarwood, 
Springtield Road, Leicester [Master : My. A. E. Saw- 
day *]. 
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POWYS: Albert Reginald (Probationer 1900) ; Montacute 
Vicarage, Somerset [Masters: Messrs. C. & C. B. 
Benson}. 

LOVEDAY : William Taylor [?robationer 1897); Williams- 
cote, Banbury, Oxon Master: Mr. W. E. Mills *). 
THORPE: Fred {Probationer 1897]; 2, Brierley Street, 
Hathershaw, Oldham, Lanes [Vaster: Mr. Thomas 

Taylor). 

BOWES: Harold MacGowan [Probationer 1899); 4, 
Falmouth Road, S.E. [{Masters: Messrs. Read* & 
MacDonald *}. 

YATES : Reginald William [Probationer 1900) ; 229, Brad- 
ford Road North, Hudderstield [Master: Mr. John E. 
Lunn}. 

BROOKER: Albert Edward [Probationer 1898 ; Durl- 
stone, Brockley Park, Forest Hill, S.E. [Waster: Mr. 
J. W. Brooker *). 

MURRELL; Harold Franklyn [/’robationer 1900; 7, 
Thurlow Park Road, West Dulwich, S.E. [Master : 
Professor Beresford Pite *}. 

SOUSTER : Ernest George William [Probationer 1899); 
24, East Park Parade, Northampton [Waster : Mr. 
William Hull}. 

GOTCH : Laurence Mursell (“Probationer 1899) ; Bryher, 
Kettering {| Masters: Messrs. Gotch * & Saunders. 
CLAYPOLE: Edward Ernest Blunt [Probationer 1898) ; 
2, Benedict Road, Brixton, [ Master: Mr. Aston 

Webb, A.R.A.*]. 

TWEEDIE: James Irving [’robationer 1900); 43, Lady 
Street, Annan, N.B. (Master: Mr. Frank J. C. Car- 
ruthers}. 

ROBINSON: William Walter, jun. (Probationer 1893) ; 
10, King Street, Hereford “Master: Mr. W. W. 
Robinson). 

BAX: Edwin George Goodson Probationer 1897; 45, 
Rosenthal Road, Catford, S.E. [Master: Mr. Thos. 
Dinwiddy *}. 

BRIGGS: Martin Shaw (Probationer 1899); Wharfebank, 
Otley [Masters : Messrs. Bedford * & Kitson’. 

CARTER: William Alfred Thomas |Probationer 1898} ; 
66, Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. (Architect’s 
Department, London County Council’. 

CLIFFORD: Herbert Edwin Probationer 1894) ; Tusmore 
Lodge, Watford, Herts [Master: Mr. A. G. Bond). 
DACOMBE: Reginald Stainbank Probationer 1899) ; 
Roseneath, Polygon, Southampton [Masters: Messrs. 

Jurd & Sanders). 

DAVISON: William Rupert [/’robationer 1899); King- 
shaw, Woldingham, Surrey [Jaster: Mr. W. Wallis 
Baldwin}. 

FORREST : George Topham [)robationer 1893); 1, Cyprus 
Street, Wakefield [J/aster: Mr. J. Vickers Edwards]. 

HAYNES: Eustace Lisle [/’robationer 1899) ; The Grange, 
St. Albans, Herts [J/aster: Mr. Wm. Woodward *). 

HOLMAN: Arthur Rowland [(Prebationer 1900); 27, 
Westbourne Road, Penarth [Wasters: Messrs. Jones, 
Richards & Budgen *}. 

HUGGUP: Robert, jun. [Probationer 1898]; Hedgeley, 
Glanton, R.S.O., Northumberland [Master : Mr. Geo. 
Reavell, jun.*}. 

MYERS: Norman Toller [Probationer 1899); Grant- 
chester, Clarendon Road, Watford “Master: Mr. 
George A. Lansdown}. 

PILLING: Perey Cunlitie [Probationer 1899); ¢/o Sir 
Wm. Emerson, 8, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
(Master: Sir Wm. Emerson *}. 

RICHARDS: Thomas Edgar [l’robationer 1900); Tyne- 
wydd, Barry [{Masters: Messrs. Jones, Richards «& 
Bnudgen *). 

ROBINSON: Francis James {Probationer 1898]; Nethern 
House, Upper Weston, Bath (Master: Mr. Mowbray 
A. Green *]. 

SLAUGHTER: Ernest William [Probationer 1893) ; 


Briardene, Springtield Road, Windsor [Masters : 
Messrs. Edgington & Summerbell). 

SMALLMAN: Henry Richard George Strong |)’robationer 
1900; Carlton House, Herne Hill, S.E. [Masters: 
Messrs. Gordon * & Gunton *}. 

SPRULES: Francis Adams [)robationer 1899) ; Trelawne, 
Sutton, Surrey | Waster: Mr. R. Fabian Russell *}. 
STOCKDALE: Frederick George {Probationer 1898); 76, 
Durham Road, East Finchley, N. “Masters: Messrs. 

Graeme, Watt & Tulloch *). 
The asterisk (* ) denotes members of the Institute. 


Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate [?.J.B.A., were held 
in London from the 11th to the 18th inst.* 
Of the 73 candidates+ examined, 46 passed, and 
the remaining 27 were relegated to their studies. 
The successful candidates are as follows :— 

ALLSOP: George Wilfred [Special Examination] ; 
Deloraine, Balfour Road, Parnell, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

BEAUMONT: Chevalier Worby [Probationer 1895, Student 
1899] ; 100, Palace Road, Tulse Hill, S.W. 

BELFRAGE: James Herbert [Probationer 1897, Student 
1901) ; 9, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, S.W. 

BERRILL: Ralph [Probationer 1897, Student 1899]; 33, 
Royal Avenue, Sloane Square, S.W. 

t BEVAN: William [Special Examination) ; 12, Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

BISHOP: Harold Courtenay {Probationer 1896, Student 
1898) ; 41, Clapham Common (North Side), S.W. 
BROWN: Edwin Dace [Frobationer 1898, Student 1899) ; 

58, Rathfern Road, Catford, S.E. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Reginald Perey [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1900] ; 175, Hinckley Road, Leicester. 

CHAPMAN: Henry, jun. [J’robationer 1896, Student 
1899); 43, Callcott Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

CONDER: Alfred Rowland {/’robationer 1898, Student 
1899]; Orwell, 40, Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, N. 

ELMS: Edward Furness Marson [Probationer 1897, 
Student 1901]; 16, Buckingham Palace Road, Buck- 
ingham Gate, S.W. 

t FARRAR: Richard Fielding [Special Examination), 38, 
Rosebery Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

GIBBONS: John Harold |Probationer 1895, Student 
1898] ; 25, Cross Street, Manchester. 

GIBBS: Thomas Harry [Probationer 1895, Student 1899) ; 
39, Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 

GREGSON : Thomas Sedgewick | Probationer 1895, Student 
1897}; 1, Ulleswater Road, West Norwood, 8.E. 

GREIG: Baxter [Probationer 1897, Student 1901); Fife- 
shire, 183, Dulwich Grove, Dulwich, 8.E. 

GROOM: Percy John [Probationer 1893, Student 1896) ; 
3, Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

HAYWOOD: Percival Joseph {Probationer 1895, Student 
1899}; 231, Marylebone Road, N.W. 

HOBDAY: William Herbert [Probationer 1898, Student 
1900) ; 19, Kyverdale Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

* These Examinations were held a fortnight later than 
usual on account of the Coronation arrangements. 

+ Eight of these candidates were entered for the Special 
Examination, which is for architects in practice not less 
than twenty-five years of age, and chief assistants over 
thirty. Such candidates are exempted by special resolu- 
tion of the Council from the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Examinations, and from submitting Testimonies of Study. 
Four of these special candidates passed ; a ¢ is prefixed to 
their names in the above list. 
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HOLDEN : Orton [Probationer 1893, Student 1896); 57, 
Roundhill Road, Kettering. 

HOLDER: Archibald Lawrence [Probationer 
Student 1900) ; 5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

JARDINE: Henry Stringer [Probationer 1895, Student 
1897) ; 63, King’s Road, Peckham, S.E. 

KENT: Ivan Means [Probationer 1895, Student 1899); 
Boynton, Hailsham, Sussex. 

+ KIRKBY: Reginald Guy [Special Examination] ; 37, 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

MOGER: Horace [Probationer 1894, Student 1898]; 9, 
Shardcroft Avenue, Herne Hill, 8.E. 

NASH: William James (Probationer 1898, Student 1899) ; 
Les Rosiers, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth. 

NEWCOMBE: Charles Frederick [Probationer 
Student 1897); Erlsmead, Gosforth, Newcastle. 

NEWMAN: Percival Corney [Probationer 1892, Student 
1894); 4, Trefoil Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 

OMAN: William Campbell [Probationer 1895, Student 
1899); 26, Tollington Place, Finsbury Park, N. 

PAYNE: Edwin Osman [Probationer 1898, Student 1900) 
23, Russell Road, Kensington, W. 

PAYNE: Wilfred Stonehouse {Probationer 1898, Student 


1898, 


1892, 


1900) ; 23, Russell Road, Kensington, W. 
ROBERTS: Richard MecMinnies [Probationer 1897, 
Student 1899); Rock Villas, Latehford, Warrington. 
ROBERTSON: Alexander Robert [Probationer 1898, 


Student 1899]; 7, Aden Grove, Green Lanes, N. 
ROSS: ‘James MacLaren (Probationer 1896, Student 
1898] ; 51, Mornington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 
SIMM: Ernest [Probationer 1893, Student 1896) ; Lower 
Abbott House, Osbaldestone, near Blackburn, Lancs. 
SMITH: Spencer [Probationer 1896, Student 1898]; 29, 
Lawson Road, Sheftield. 
SWARBRICK: John [/Probationer 1897, Student 1900) ; 
30. St. Ann Street, Manchester. 
WALKER: George [Probationer 1897, Student 1898]; 49, 
Gilbert Road, Kennington, 8.E. 
WARD: Charles Frederick [Probationer 
1900]; 6, Catheart Hill, Highgate, N. 
WARD: Lloyd Foster [Probationer 1895, Student 1898) ; 
41, Trafalgar Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
WHEELER: Christopher William Frederick [Probationer 
1895, Student 1899]; Sussex Lodge, Horsham. 
WHIPP: Thomas William [Probationer 1900, Student 
1900]; 156, Falsgrave Road, Scarborough. 
WILSON : Henry Armstrong [Probationer 1896, Student 
1898]; 20, Broughton Road, South Shields. 
WILSON: Robert Gordon, jun. [Probationer 1897, 
Student 1900); 12, Belgrave Terrace, Aberdeen, N.B. 
WOOD: Douglas [Probationer 1898, Student 1899); 5, 
Westbourne Avenue, Hull. 
WRIGLEY : Willie [Probationer 1896, Student 1898] ; 6, 
Westgate, Wakefield. 


1898, 


Student 


The number of failures in each subject of the 
Final Examination was as follows : 


I. Design . 23 
II. Mouldings and Ornament. . 18 
III. Building Materials . 16 
IV. Principles of Hygiene . 
V. Specifications ‘ 
VI. Construction, Foundations. te. . 15 
VII. Construction, Iron and Steel. &c. . 16 


The R.I.B.A. Examinations in the Colonies. 


Arrangements were made for the holding of 
the Special Examination, qualifying for candi- 
dature as Associate R.I.B.A., in Australia (at 
Melbourne) and in Canada (at Montreal), simul- 
taneously with the Final and Special in London. 
The results will be announced in a future issue. 
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The Fall of the Campanile at Venice. 


The following letter, addressed to the Italian 
Ambassador in London, was sent from the Insti- 
tute on receipt of the news of the disaster to the 
Campanile of San Marco, Venice :— 

15th July 1902. 

Your ExcELLENcY,—The news we have re- 
ceived this morning of the fall of the Campanile 
of San Marco in Venice has filled us with dismay, 
and, on behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, I would respectfully ask you to convey 
to the Italian Government an expression of our 
profound sympathy and of our sense of the loss 
sustained not only by Italy herself, but by the 
whole of the civilised world. 

I have the honour to remain, Your Excellency, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Aston Wess, President. 


His Excellency replied as follows :-— 
Ambasciata @ Italia, 20, Grosvenor Square, W. 
16th July 1902. 
Aston Wess, Esq., 4.f.4., President 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Str,—I have received the letter that you have 
been so good as to address to me, on behalf of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, on the 
occasion of the disaster to the Campanile of San 
Marco. The sympathy expressed by you for such 
a loss which has befallen Italy and the whole 
art world will be conveyed by me to my Govern- 
ment, on whose behalf I beg to say how grate- 
fully this demonstration will be received. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. Pansa, Italian Ambassador. 


The thanks of the Institute will be warmly 
accorded to Signor Beltrami, the distinguished 
Italian architect who has contributed so much to 
our knowledge of the architectural records of his 
country, for the interesting article on the fallen 
Campanile printed on foregoing pages. The 
Paper is the author’s prompt and generous 
response to a telegram from the Institute asking 
for a few notes on the disaster for the present 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


The New Liverpool Cathedral. 


The portfolios of drawings submitted by the 
architects who have taken part in the preliminary 
competition for the Liverpool Cathedral have 
been on view this week at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. It will be remembered that these 
drawings are not submitted as competitive designs 
for the cathedral, but are sent in merely as evi- 
dence of their authors’ capacity. Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., are to 
inspect and report on the collection, and to select 
six of the authors to prepare designs in competi- 
tion for the new cathedral. 

The Times of the 22nd inst. published the 
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following list of the architects who have sent in 
portfolios of drawings for the preliminary com- 
petition: R. A. Briggs, René Buyck, Fred. H. 
Dudley, E. Goldie, J. Dale, Albert C. Capronnier, 
A. W. Crook, Geo. Simmonds, Geo. Taylor, F. R. 
Kempson, Hippolyte J. Blanc, De Mathelin, Basil 
Champneys, W. J. Medcalf, John Bloore, jun., R. 
W. Collier, Austin and Paley, W. D. Carée, W. J. 
H. Leverton, A. Greothaert, F. Billerey, A. 
Colpoys Wood, Sir Thomas Drew, J. Brooks, Son, 
and Godsell, Robert W. Gibson, J. Robertson, 
Walter le Riele, E. Dobbeleers, C. H. Miletsam, 
Fk. M. Simpson, Aliph. Gosset, — Grayson, C. 
Demaeght, G. P. D. Saul, J. Oldrid Scott, C. A. 
Nicholson, H. A. Prothero, W. H. Jewitt, J. Coates 
Carter, E. A. Heffer, A. H. Skipworth, F. H. and 
J. Sparrow, J. A. Wilson, Chas. L. Bell, Cram, 
Goodhue, and Ferguson, Edouard Ramaekers, B. 
Ingelow, Colson, Farrer, and Nisbett, Sir Wm. 
Emerson, G. G. Scott, C. V. Johnson, G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, Gerald C. Horsley, F. Walley, 
“ Burgos,” E. P. Warren, W. Woodward, Leonard 
Stokes, J. F. Doyle, G. and L. Steane, 5. O. 
Herbert, G. Walesby Davis, H. C. Corlette, J. J. 
Creswell, J. Jeffrey, Beresford Pite, J. Burnett 
and Son, — M‘Kenzie, C. Spooner, Murray and 
Murray, H. Beecroft Downs, — Honeyman, Kast- 
wood and Greenslade, Reed, Smart, and Tappin, 
P. A. Robson, M. Metdepinninghen, W. H. Bidlake, 
W. Mackay, C. J. Anderson, Hy. J. Price, T. Th. 
J. Cuyper, A. E. Street, F. E. Butler, F. Todd, 
Jas. H. Cook, C. E. Powell, W. C. Bishop, M. 
Stark, H. B. Carre, B. M. Ward, W. R. Cleave, 
H. K, Bromhead, W. Boswell, G. H. Shackle, Max 
Sainsaulieu, Temple Moore, A. D. Sharp, H. 
Wilson, Reilly and Peach, W. F. Tapper, Goodwin 
S. Packer, J. Atwood Slater. 


With reference to the above list, The Times of 
the 24th inst. has the following letter from Sir 
Wm. Emerson :-- 


Srr,—My attention has been drawn to the list 
of competitors in The Times of yesterday for the 
above cathedral, amongst which my name appears. 

I beg to state that, if my design for this cathe- 
dral—submitted in the first competition some 
years ago—has been laid before the assessors in 
this second competition it is by an act of the 
Committee unauthorised by me, and in opposition 
to my expressed desire. 

The Committee asked me a year ago to send 
them my drawings, which were placed first in the 
previous competition. This I did. They then 
asked me to compete a second time, as the site 
was to be changed. This I declined to do, as I 
felt it was about as fair as to ask the winner of a 
race to compete a second time because the Com- 
mittee chose to change the shape of the cup. 

A month ago Sir William Forwood, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, asked me to allow them to 
retain the drawings for a while, as the Committee 
might wish to refer to them, though he stated they 


did not propose to place them with those sent in 
for competition, as he understood I did not intend 
competing again. To this I replied :— 

That, if they were of any use to the Committee, they 
might do so, but that I did not think it fair to compare 
my design, made on certain lines to meet extraordinary 
difficulties of surroundings and limitations of site, with 
other drawings prepared for a different and freer site, 
and without such limitations; and, as to competing 
again, I felt that. if architects are to be asked to expend 
a year’s labour and money on such work, and then, when 
the most competent assessor of the time has placed a 
design first, the author of that design is to be forced to 
compete again on the ground that a certain time has 
elapsed, and the site been changed, I for one do not care 
to be a party to such proceedings. 

Had I been asked to prepare a fresh sketch and failed 
to satisfy the Committee, a new competition would have 
been an entirely different matter; but I felt I should 
have had the first chance offered me. 

I say this, not only from personal feeling, but 
in the interest of the profession at large, to whom 
proper dealing in competitions, so long as archi- 
tects have to take part in them, is a matter of 
vital importance.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wa. Emerson. 


The Lightning Research Committee. 


The Lightning Research Committee, organised 
by the R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, in a 
recent communication to observers state that they 
are now in possession of a large number of first- 
hand reports on cases of damage to buildings from 
lightning-stroke. As regards the general character 
of the injuries to which non-protected buildings 
are subject from this cause, the Committee con- 
sider that the information already collected fur- 
nishes ample material for deliberation, and that it 
is unnecessary further to multiply observations as 
to non-protected buildings. 

Data to hand, however, respecting “ protected ”’ 
buildings which have been struck are few, and 
generally meagre and unsatisfactory; and as the 
object of the Committee is to improve existing 
methods of protection they propose for the future 
to confine their investigations to buildings which 
have been struck in spite of being provided with 
lightning conductors. 

In order to determine the efficiency or other- 
wise of the conductor the Committee are of 
opinion that it is necessary to scrutinise minutely 
the actual conditions of the building affected. 
Observers are therefore requested to ascertain first 
whether the building struck is provided with a 
conductor, and if this be the case the structure 
should be carefully examined at once on the lines 
suggested below, and a photograph taken before 
any repairs, temporary or otherwise, are effected.* 


* The Committee wish it to be understood that they 
are prepared to defray actual out-of-pocket expenses, and 
also a moderate charge for the photographer’s services, 
provided that complete details of the disaster be furnished 
within a few days after the occurrence, and that an 
account of the expenses incurred be sent in with the 
observer's report. 
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Details additional to those indicated in the 
original form of questions are requisite to the 
more limited inquiry now contemplated. A 
general description should be given of the sur- 
roundings, especially of elevated buildings in the 
vicinity, and photographs should be taken in 
cases of importance; and if these elevated build- 
ings are provided with lightning conductors their 
positions and heights should be given. 

The Committee suggest that the following 
points, drawn up for the Committee by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, should, as far as possible, be attended to 
by observers in making records of damage : 

1. Any signs or indications of where the flash 
appears to have first struck, and an account of 
the damage done. 

2. A specification and drawing of the metal- 
work of the building, paying special attention to 
metal of every kind which comes anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of the conductor, whether roof 
guttering, lead covering, rain-water spouts, sewer 
ventilators, telephone wires, bell wires, gas pipes, 
ornamental railings, &c., &c., carefully ascertain- 
ing whether any of these were either purposely or 
accidentally connected with the lightning con- 
ductor, and, if not, what their nearest distance 
was from it. 

In the drawing all metals may be indicated in 
red, no matter of what kind they may be; the 
hypothetical path of the lightning, as appears to 
the observer most probable, may be sketched in 
blue, remembering that bifurcation of path is 
not unlikely. Places of damage may be indicated 
by a blue swelling or patch, the size of the patch 
giving a rough idea of the relative damage, and 
an arrow being employed, when necessary, to call 
attention to any small patches liable to be over- 
looked. The patches may be numbered, and the 
nature of the damage at each place stated in the 
description. Any place where fire broke out is to 
be specially attended to. 

3. The nature and condition of the conductor, 
especially with reference to its continuity, its 
earth, and its elevation ; also how fixed, and, if 
carried horizontally, its length as compared with 
the vertical height of its terminal above the 
ground; also note whether it made any sharp 
curves or loops round projections of the building, 
or took an indirect course. Cases of damage 
where there have been more than one or several 
conductors are specially important. 

In the case of church steeples, the wind vane 
should receive special attention, and the mode in 
which its rod terminates in the steeple should be 
ascertained. 

In the case of chimneys, any internal metal 
flue should be carefully specified. Likewise any 
indication that the flash took the column of hot 
air in preference to the conductor should be 
recorded ; also whether the conductor was bent 
or curved over the mouth of the chimney or not. 
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In any case of importance the earth of the 
conductor should be specially examined, being, if 
possible, dug down to for this purpose; and a 
complete specification of the nature of the earth, 
the nature of the soil, and of any metal ramifica- 
tions as well as of moisture in its neighbourhood, 
should be made. 

Any signs that the discharge has entered 
the earth should be recorded; and if the 
conductor is at any point damaged or otherwise 
affected, this should be specified, and, when 
interesting, a sample of the damaged portion 
should be sent. If the conductor has recently 
been examined and tested, or otherwise reported 
on, the fact should be stated. 


LEGAL. 
London Building Act: ‘‘ Properly Bonded” Wall. 


BLACKBOURN U. HUNTER. 


At the South-Western Police Court on July 7, Mr. Rose 
was called upon to consider the provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894, as to the thickness of cross-walls. 
Mr. H. Blackbourn, a builder, of St. Anne’s Gate, S.W., 
proposed to erect three shops in Norwood, and the wistrict 
surveyor (Mr. Percy Hunter) objected to the pla on the 
ground that the builder designed the cross-wails (section 
5, subsection 17) which divided the shop proper from the 
dwelling-rooms above of a thickness of only 43 inches. 
Mr. Blackbourn thereupon appealed to the magistrate 
under section 150 of the Building Act. Mr. Hunter argued, 
in support of his objection, that the Act prescribed that 
all walls should be * properly bonded” (schedule 1, prel. 
par. 2), and that they should be constructed of fire-resist- 
ing material ; that bricks which were only 43 inches thick 
could not be properly bonded, because there was no room 
for cross-bonding or, in trade parlance, *“ headers and 
stretchers "’; and that a 43-inch wall would buckle with 
heat very easily, and so would, in the case of an outbreak 
of fire, render escape by the staircase almost impossible. 
The surveyor added that the clause in the Act relating to 
the thickness of walls was especially inserted as the result 
of a fatal fire at a shop close to the Court, in which, through 
defective lack of means of egress, some unfortunate girls 
lost their lives; and he urged that, in view of the recent 
terrible fire calamity in the City, this clause of the Act 
should be rigidly enforced. The appellant denied that 
the Act prescribed any particular thicknéss. He knew of 
walls in the Strand which were under four inches thick, 
and were constructed of iron plates and concrete; and he 
argued further that by the decision in the case of Carritt 
v. Godson [JournaL R.I.B.A., Vol. VI. 1899, p. 460), a 
building which comprised a shop and living-rooms for the 
occupier of the shop was exempted from the provisions 
relating to the construction of walls. The magistrate said 
he accepted the weighty opinion of the surveyor as to the 
actual construction of the walls; and he therefore held as 
a fact that a brick wail of only 4$ inches in thickness 
could not be said to be a “ properly bonded” wall. The 
point of law, however, which the appellant had raised was 
difficult and doubtful ; and while he decided that the cited 
case of Carritt v. Godson, which referred to a beer-house, 
did not apply in this case, he would be willing, if required, 
to state a case for the consideration of a superior Court. 
He dismissed the appeal without costs. 
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